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Forthcoming Meetings. 


MAINE STATE POMOLOGICAL SocIETY: Meeting 
for the reading of Papers and Discussions, with a 
lee of Fruits ior paming and compari- 

. Weunesday 


Exbibit: 
hedge —- ta. nd Thursday, January 


, Jan. 13th, 14 ° 
a NOBSCOT PoULTRY SocizTy: ‘Third Exhibi- 
tion, at City Hall, Bangor, Tuesuay, Wednesday and 
‘Thureday, Dec. 16th, 17th and 18h. 

———$———— 


Autumn Notes. 
The weather the present autumn has been 


- , 





exceedingly favorable for the performanee of 
During the entire month just 


farm labor. 
closed the weather has been delightful, the few 
storms that have occurred have been brief, 


clearing off warm and mild, and the rain-storms 


have interferred very little with the fall work. 
The ground has not been soaked with water as 
is often the case at this season of the year, but 
it has on the contrary drained off quickly and 
been in condition to work at once. The fall 


An Excursion in Aroostook---No. 3. 

Before taking up the thread of our narra- 
tive from Caribou, where we passed the day 
Sunday, we present some notes on tae general 
condition and physical characteristics of this 
section of Aroostook county. 

“The section of which we now speak embraces 
those townships which lie in the valley of the 
Aroostook river, viz: —Presque Isle, Maysville, 
Fort Fairfield, Lyndon, Limestone, Woodland, 
Perham, Washburn, Wade, Castle Hill, Ma- 
pleton, Dalton and others not so much settled 
and less known. The land in these towns, 
townships and plantations is very uniform in 
character—being a deep, rich, reddish-yellow 
loam, free frem stone and very easy of cultiva- 
tion. On the Aroostook and its tributaries, 
are large tracts of pure alluvial soil, deep and 
fertile, and equal in value to the land of simi- 
lar character on the Androscoggin, Kennebec 
or Connecticut rivers. Back from the rivers 
and streams are high swells of land, laying un- 
iform and even, gently rolling, with a mellow 
and productive soil. The original growth upon 
these ridges is principally rock maple, yellow 
birch and beech and much of that now stand- 
ing is of immense proportions. The maple 
and birch is very valuable for timber, and ere 
long will be cut and worked into various di- 
mensions of lumber for which there is nowa 
large demand in different processes of the arts 


harresting has been done in good condition, and and for which uses the supply of this kind of 


although of some crops the yield is below the 
average, the high price of the product will 
probably realize as much to producer as in 
years of abundance. 

The activity of farming at this season, is 
noticable, and is in gratifying contrast to some 
other branches of business. Go about amon 
the well-to-do farmers in any part of the State, 
and with the exception of some localities where 
municipalities are engaged in supplying aid to 
local manufactures or to railroads, which 
causes heavy taxation—farmers are not /ound 
complaining of hard times. They have not 
only plenty of hay and stock, but enough har- 
vested for their own consumption besides a 
surplus from which to realize some ready cash. 
Their taxes are paid, and they have no uneasi- 
ness from bills coming due. In addition to all 
this, which insures an easy and safe t-ansit 
throughout the winter months just ahead, the 
faith of farmers in their business, and in the 
returns which the future is sure to bring, is 
clearly shewn by the improvements which they 
have in hand or are already commencing. 
Buildings are being repaired, fences built, 


drains laid, rough fields cleared up, water in- 


troduced into houses and barns, and a general 


lumber is becoming very inadequate in the old- 
er portions of the State. In the valleys be- 
tween these ridges are immense quantities of 
cedar and spruce; and the large stumps one 
sees in travelling through these towns, is evi- 
dence that in former years monstrous pines 
were growing upon the land. The large pine, 
ecdar and spruce in the Arvostook valley have 
been cut and floated to the St. John for a mar- 
ket; and for a period of more than forty years 
past the lumbermen have been stripping the 
timber from the rich valleys of the Aroostook 
and its tributary streams. But there are yet 
vast quantities of valuable growth remuining, 
and the million acres still in timber in this val- 
ley will continue to yield its annual supply of 
cedar, spruce and hard wood, fur centuries to 
come; if a proper and wise conservacy of these 
timber lands shall be exercised over them by 
‘\the State. The geological formation of this 
part of the county is limestone, and the soil as 
just stated is deep and porous. There are no 
rocks, and land is cleared very easily. When 
the trees are cut it is readily worked, as the 
roots of the trees run down deep and ia most 
cases the land can be plowed close up to the 
stumps. As the snow comes on early the 


line of other betterments being carried out ground does not freeze and when the snow 


which are of themselves abundant evidences of 
Improvements upon 
land seldom or never fail to pay; the better- 


the farmers solvency. 


ments upon a farm in the direction indicated, 
are so much capital, sure to yield good divi- 
dends whenever the farm is sold, and sure to 
pay good interest year by year so long as held. 
If we look at these things we shall never loose 
faith in farming. 

There need be no excuse the present fall, 
that ‘the weather was so bad,’’ you ‘‘couldn’t 
get time,” to fix up and put things in good 
shape for winter. This standing and often 
reasonable excuse cannot be rendered available 
to shield the farmers shiftlessness this season 
There |:as never been an autumn within our 
recollection so favorable for the performance of 
all work of the kinds just mentioned—which 
cannot be done during the seasons of seed-time 
and hrrvest, and yet which must be done some- 
time or the farm deteriorates and the buildings 
get vut of repair—as the present. Let these 
glorious autumn days, soft as late summer, 
and yet for more conducive to manual labor, 
be well employed in labor of this description. 
There is lots to be done on every farm, and 
about every farmer’s dwelling, to make the 
farm more valuable, or the buildings bester for 
his family or more comfortable for his stock; 
which it is imperative should be done before 
the ground freezes or snow flies. Don’t waste 
8 single day; improve every one and even if 
the same favorable weather continues through- 
eut the present month, which is hardly proba- 
ble, there will still be enough to keep you 
busy, if you are upon your ewn farm and meaa 
to stay there. If you are not, don’tread what 
we are saying; it is not intened for that class 
ot persons. Now take a slate, brother farmers, 
and make a memorendum of something like 
this: Joss to pa pong Now—Clean out sur- 
face drains to prevent fall and spring washing; 
provide some means of watering stock; break 
up sward ground for spring planting; gather 
leaves for bedding; protect cellars and walls of 
houses from frost; batten the tie-up, and pro- 


melts away in the spring, the surface very 
soon dries and can be worked at once. Hence 
crops can be got in early, and farming opera- 
tions proceed without interruption from frost 
in the ground, wet land, and similar causes 
which retard spring work in the central por- 
tions of the State. This, in part, accounts lor 
the good crops obtained in a location where the 
period of winter—or snow fall—is upon an 
average somewhat longer than in the interior 
of tue State. 

What is called the valley of the Aroostook, 
embracing the towns above named and a large 
number of plantations, in all about fifty town- 
ships, comprises eighteen hundred square 
miles of territory or 1,152,000 acres, and is 
something over one-fourth of the whole extent 
ot Aroostook county. In this tract of land 
are ten incorporated towns and ten plantations, 
the remainder being an unbroken forest. The 
last census gave these towns and plantations a 
population of 8,996, bat at the present time, 
with the increase from immigration it is be- 
lieved to be tully 10,500. Allowing an 9ccu- 
pied farm for every five of population, there 
would be 220,000 acres of occupied or settled 
land in this section and 932,000 acres unset- 
tled. By the above rule the town of Fort 
Fairfield has 9,000 acres of uroccupied land; 
Lyndon 27,880 acres; Maysville—one of the 
best farming towns in the Aroostook valley 
8,000 acres; Washburn 14,000 acres; Maple- 
ton 14,200 acres; Easton 12,500 acres; Dalton 
14,100 acres; Limestone 17,800 acres; Mars 
Hill 15,000 acres; Masardis 19,600 acres; Cas- 
tle Hill 17,000 acres, and Westfield, Perham 
and Wade each 21,000 acres. Much of this 
land is still owned by the State, which may be 
had by actual settlers for 50 cents per acre, 
payable in work upon the road. Large tracts 
of land in this valley, oftentimes entire town- 
ships, are owned by proprietors of whom it 
may be purchased at fair prices; depending of 
course upon location and the amount of im- 
provements made upon the land. Sone lots 


vide shelter for sheep and young stock; prune are valued as high as five, six and seven thou - 


and lay down grape vines; trim fruit trees; 


sand dollars, others may be had for as many 


eclean up the garden; protect tender and half hundreds. We give the above figures to show 


hardy plants; tie up currant bushes and mulch 
the strawberry bed; cer Rzapy FoR WINTER ! 


Fall Preparation of Land. 

There is one part of the season’s work which is 
too much neglected by our farmers and to it 
we wish to call special attention: It is the fall 
prepartion of ground for spring sowing and 





that there is yet an abundance of unoccupied 
land in the best part of Aroostook county, 
that may be had at fair prices; either of the 
State at the nominal sum of 50 cents per acre, 
to be paid for in work, or at a higher valuation 
for those who have the means to pay for im- 
provements made. And when ‘‘outsiders’’ 
wonder why, if the land is really so valuable, 


planting. This has been practiced to some ex-|®° much of it is unoccupied; they must remezm- 


tent by a few of our best farmers and its ad- 
vantages have been forcably written about by 
some of our best writers; but yet it is not fol- 
lowed to the extent it should be. Ground for 
wheat, and hoed crops may be prepared in the 


fall, plowed, harrowed, furrowed out and even 
manured in the hill ready for the crop; and in 


the spring, when on account of backward 


ber that Aroostook is a county of vast propor- 
tions, as compared with other counties in the 
State, and that to comprehend its magnitude 
it may be necessary to make a visit to that sec- 
tion of it, about which we are now writing. 
It was mentioned in our last week’s article, 
in speaking of the early frost at New Sweden 
this fall, that these frosts do not occur thus 


Weather or other causes, the period is often a | early, every year. We were informed by Mr. 


short one from the time land can be worked to 
the time when seed should be in the ground— 


W. A. Vaughan proprietor of the hotel at Car- 
ibou, who has resided in that village for a pe- 


the grain may be sown and the corn and pota-|Tiod of thirty years, that he has invariably 


toes planted at once. How frequently, in the 
fall, when an early frosts comes on and kills 
the corn, do we realize the value of a two 
weeks’ earlier starting of the seed in spring- 


raised good corn at that place during the last 
twenty years, until this fall; the early frost 
this year not only preventing the ripening of 
corn, but also injuring the buckwheat. He 


time—and this may be secured by the fall| further informed us that when the country 
Preparation of the field where corn is to be|®bout Caribou was first opened, frosts were 


Planted. How frequently too, the remark is 


much more frequent than they have been in re- 


made, ‘If I had sown my wheat a week earlier cent years. The same is true we are reliably 


it would have escaped the rust or the midge’’ 
—and the fall preparation of the wheat field, 


will enable the farmer to steer clear of these 
Is-a short season like that we 


drawbacks. 
have in many parts of Maine, there is no one 
thing that will give oar farmers the advantage 
of the season at the period when 
the crop is ripening, and the freedom from 
driving work in seedtime—like that of having 
the ground for corn and grain prepared over 
Winter. This course is largely practiced 

the best farmers in Aroostook county, and with 


to Bite the plan a trial the present fall? We 
_ satiafied if generally followed it would work 
Permanent benifit to Maine agriculture. 


informed, in Danforth near the extreme south- 
ern portion of the county. When first cleared 
early autumn frosts were common ; as the open- 
ings extended they became less frequent and 


4 


by acres which has been 








are now quite rare. We only mention these 
facts to show that the early fall frost at New 
Sweden this year, is in fact no new occurance, 
neither is it any surity that the same will oc- 
cur again for a seore of years to come. In the 
vicinity ot Caribou, there is a field of six 
cropped successively for 
six years, either with wheat or oats, and has 
also yielded for three years past, two tons of 
bay per acre—and this without the application 
of fertilizers of any kind. Similar instances 


it. | of the productiveness of old cleared fields came 


to our knowledge all the way from Houlton to 
Fort Fairfield and return; and while they show 
the wonderful power and vitality of Aroos- 
took soil, they also carry with them the warn- 


ing that this course cannot be too long con- 
tinued, even in Aroostook, withimpunity. In 
many of the old settled portions of the towns 
visited there begin to appear evidences that 
more care must be had in the future, in re- 
storing fertilizing matter to the fields, or the 
owners will find out to their sorrow that they 


that such abuse will be resented. Men of 
good judgment from ‘‘outside’’ who accompan- 
ied our party—men who know what it is to 
clear up a farm from the wilderness—said they 
had rather go to New Sweden and make a farm 
from the forest, than purchase one in the older 
portions of the county with buildings and other 
improvements already upon it. In this sec- 
tion, the climate is healthy, water is pure, 
good and abundant, timber is plenty and cheap, 
land in excellent eondition and may be had ata 
nominal price, and everything favors the im- 
migrant. Why go West, young men of Maine, 
when these advantages are to be had in our own 
State? 


Leaving Caribou we cross the Aroostook riv- 
er near the village, and follow it down to Fort 
Fairfield, a distance of ten miles; over a good 
road. Along the river are fine intervals, and 
the country has the appearance of having been 
settled along time. The farm buildings are 
very poor, the barns small, and the general ap- 
pearance of the farms and farming anything 
but prosperous. We speak now of that por- 
tion of the county from Caribou to the village 
of Fort Fairfield, on the river road; and are 
informed the farms are mostly owned by lum- 
ber operatives and shingle merchants, and who 
have but little direct interest in their improve- 
ment. This accounts for their run-down, neg- 
lected condition. An exception to this general 
picture that is worthy of mention, is the farm 
of Mr. James Doyle consisting of some seven 
hundred acres of land, one hundred acres of 
which is interval and situated most handsome- 
ly on the Aroostook river. On this interval 
Mr. Doyle can run a mowing machine three- 
fourths of a mile in a straight swath, through 
grass averaging two tons to the acre. This 
farm is well tenced and the buildings including 
two large barns, are new and handsome. This 
year he cut two hundred tons of hay, and har- 
vested about two thousand bushels of grain, 
three hundred of which was wheat of the 
White Beaded variety the products of twelve 
acres. He keeps seventy-five head of farm 
stock, including thirty horses and colts; the 
peat stock being of much better character than 
that generally found in this part of Aroostook 
county. Among his horses was a pair of five 
year olds, that weighed 2900 pounds. The 
evidence of an elevated taste were also abun- 
dantly furnished by the large flower garden, 
and the windows full of plants, and by invita- 
tion of Mr. Doyle several of our party went into 
the house to get a closer view of these floral 
pets, where we found among a good variety of 
other plants a magnificent oleander, that filled 
nearly half the room, being as tall as the ceil- 
ing, and covered with delicate flowers. This 
farm is about two miles above the village of 
Fort Fairfield. 

Fort Fairfield was settled by persons from 
the Province as early as 1816; and as late as 
1839 there was no road by which to reach this 
point, but through New Brunswick. Previous 
to this time parties from St. John, Fredericton 
and Woodstock had been tor years lumbering 
upon the Aroostook waters, stripping the land 
of its most valuable timber—which occasioned 
the cause of the celebrated ‘‘ Aroostook war,” 
of which many of our older readers doubtless 
have vivid recollections, and which cost the 
State more than a million dollars. The State 
Militia quarted at Fort Fairfield in the winter 
of 1839, built a block house upon a high bluff 
just above the bridge, which was taken down 
in 1862. During that year a road was also 
cut through from Houiton to Presque Isle and 
thence to Fort Fairfield. In 1840 a company 
of United States troops were quartered here 
who remained till after the treaty of Wash- 
ington in 1842. ‘These troops made earth 
works on the top of Fort Hill, and also built 
some buildings for officers’ quarters and bar- 
racks for soldiers, which are now standing and 
used as dwelling houses. The earth works 
are still visible but are fast crumbling back to 
a level with the hill top. Fort Fairfield was 
incorporated March llth, 1858, receiving its 
name from Gov. John Fairfield. The bridge 
across the Aroostook river at this place was 
built in 1869, and cost six thousand dollars, 
towards which the State made an appropria- 
tion of $2,500. The population of the town 
is 1,894, and the valuation in 1870, $276,800. 
The village is within seven miles of the steam- 
boat landing on the St. John, and the town 
forms the outlet of all northern Aroostook to 
the Province. Basiness at this point will also 
assume new importance with the completion of 
the New Brunswick Railroad which is now be- 
ing built from Fredericton to River de Loupe, 
which will touch the St. John near Tobique, 
thus forming a new avenue to the building up 
of this section of Areostook county. 

The soil of Fort Fairfield is equal to that of 
any other town in the Aroostook valley. There 
are within the town several ridges of hard 
wood land, entirely free from stone, the soil 
being light, dry, deep and fertile. We are in- 
formed that on portious of these ridges still 
covered by the original growth, the view of 
forest scenery they present during the month 


open leaves are fresh and new, is unrivalled by 
the forest scenery of any part of the world. 
On one of these ridges known as ‘Maple 
Grove,”’ is the farm of Mr. J. Wingate Haines, 
a former member of the Board of Agriculture, 
and a gevtleman who, years ago was promi- 
pent in introducing improved thoroughored 
cattle into this county, where he then resided, 
and who movi into this town 28 years ago. 
His farm consists of 500 acres, 300 of which 
are cleared. He has a handsome set of farm 
buildings, including a two story house, three 
barns and all the necessary out-buildings. He 
cat this year one hundred tons of hay, had ten 
acres in wheat, ten in India wheat and four 
in oats. His wheat averaged 25 bushels per 
acre. From five to six tons of grass seed are 
also raised annually. His stock consists of 
forty head of cattle, six horses and thirty 
sheep. He has an orchard of some three bun- 
dred trees and a plum orchard that yields from 
thirty to forty bushels of piums annually. 
Among the other veteran farmers of this town 
is Mr. Hiram Stevens, who has had great ex- 
perience in felling trees and clearing new land, 
and who gave some of his experiences in this 
business at the meeting of the Board of Agri- 
culture at Houlton. He isa most thorough and 
successful farmer, and is widely known as such 
throughout the county. 

Leaving Fort Fairfield we pass down the riv- 
er to Tobique on the St. John where we pass 
the night, and where we will also leave the 





reader until another week. 


have been abusing ‘‘old mother earth,” and | profi 


of June, when the dark rich foliage of the. 





Communications. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Notes from Hancock--No. 4. 


Oriand Farmers’ Club. 

The Town Fair at Orland is one of those in- 
stitutions which combine real pleasure with 
tand keeps alive a commendable zeal for 
improvements and real progress in those direc- 
tions which must amimate and elevate the 
farmer. I had never before visited a town fair, 
and had fancied them as a small affair at best, 
but here I was happily disappointed. Under 
the auspices of the ‘‘Farmers’ Ulub’’, and pre- 
sided over by Frank Buck, a gentleman so well 
known for his zeal and energy in every work 
of this kind, and a liberal contributor in his 
fine herd of Ayer.hires, followed by S. N. 
Kent with his large stock of fine milkers, grade 
Ayershires and Jerseys, down toa pair of twin 
calves, with numerous other exhibitors in neat 
stock, and then the tables so beautifully loaded 
with large and choice vegetables, grains, &c. 
I felt well repaid for the visit at the opening. 
But on learning that the good things kept com- 
ing in afterwards and the tair was kept up with 
unabated interest the next day ; it seemed to 
me that this town fair must compare favorably 
with the county fair held at Ellsworth, where 
the attendance was small and but little inter- 
est manifested by the masses. May success 
continue with the farmers, and the Farmers’ 
Clubs and Fairs of Orland. 

A Milk Farm in Bucksport, 

This cannot fail to receive the notice of the 
traveller just ashe reaches the end of the side- 
walk three-fourths of a mile east of the village. 
Here on a beautiful swell of land commanding 
a fine view of the Penobscot waters, with its 
island grove in the distance, is the home of S. 
N. Kent. The writer accepted his invitation 
to tea, a look over the grounds and a moonlight 
ride down the bay, during which I gleaned 
some factsof interest. My friend informed me 
that he came here six years ago and purchased 
this place then in a run out condition, and en- 

in the milk business. Having been a 
seafaring and traficing man, he made some 
poor shots at first. One of these was to bore 
large holes in his tie-up to run the liquid ma- 
nure out of the way. Now he has all tight 
and plenty of dry earth handy for absorbents. 
The then cut 5 tons of hay; now it cuts 
30 tons. A field in front of the house is now 
being top dressed, and drained with tile. The 
luxuriant color and thickness of the on 
this pretty slope gives it a lawnlike richness. 

One feature of his mode ot top dressing is 
worthy of imitation. The manure iss 
on the ground near the first of October, and 
allowed to remain until after one rain which 
will soften the drylamps, then a brush harrow 
is dragged over which works it all up fine. The 
grass crop is the main one, and every acre is 
expected to make good returns for the liberal 
dressing. One strip of Alsike clover was 
looking finely. In the rear lot, a hard ledgy 
spot is being appropriated to an orchard, where 
the well-cared for trees look promising. The 
stock of seventeen milkers are partly natives 
and partly grade Ayrshires and Jerseys, all 
weil fed and looking finely. The record of one 
10 year old native is 3300 quarts of milk in 
one year; sold for 74 cents—$247.50. My 
friend K. is one of those reading farmers who 
are hungering after knowledge. He says he 
subscribed for the Faruer four years ago, and 
his well filled scrap took now shows that its 
contents have been treasured up. S. N. T. 


Bucksport. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
North Penobscot Exhibition. 


The North Penobscot Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultaral Society held its annual Show and 
Fair at Lincoln Village, Oct. 8th and 9th. We 
were favored with good weather, a good at- 
tendance, and the show was very successful. 

Wednesday 8th. The cattle on the grounds 
were very credible in numbers. Fourteen grade 
Holsteins shown by W.R. Hersey, with uni- 
form color black and white, attracted consider- 
able attention. There were also about the 
same number of grade Durhams by F. Crane, 
which were fine animals. Grade animals were 
also shown by other parties. Nine full blood 
Jerseys were on the ground, of which a bull, 
cow and calf were brought from Auburn this 
season, by A. Buck. ‘There were ten yoke oj 
working oxen on the ground which were exhi- 
bited for farm work, also on the a A pair 
owned by Steve Stanislaus from (Mattawam- 
cook Island) took the first prize as draft oxen, 
hauling over 8000 lbs on the drag. 

Thursday 9th. Colts of the Knox and Brown 
Harry breeds in good numbers, made a fine ap- 

rance. Also specimens of a large breed 
nown as Ploughboy, were on exhibition. One 
colt fourteen months old shown by W. Gordon of 
W inn, weighed ten hundred and twenty pounds. 
There was good hauling of horses on the drag 
which finished up the forenoon. In the after- 
noon the trial of carriage horses took place. 

[he show in the hall was very fine. The la- 
dies seemed to vie with each other to see who 
could do the most. Over twenty rugs were 
shown, which made a sharp competition to see 
who should carry off the prizes. A large dis- 
play of useful and ornamental articles iu wax, 
an allum cross, articles of great beauty by the 
ladies showed that they had been busy getting 
up something in the way of beautiful articles, 
as well as the more substantial fabrics on the 
tables 


Fruit and were of the first quali- 
ty. Large onions raised by F. E. Nute; sam- 
ple of twenty,bushels raised on a small patch of 

round shéwed that they can be raised in 
ine. Six pumpkins from one szed grown by 
8. C. Ramsdell, weighing 2384 lbs. A large 
variety of ap were in the hall, such as 
Duchess of Oidenburg, Black Oxford, Bald- 
win and Bellflower. Noticable among them was 
one-half bushel of winter apples by James 
Pinkham, known as Red Oxtords. The tree 
was brought from Oxford county; beautiful 
red, unform in size, girting 10 to 11 inches 
long from stem to blossom, and is called a 
a bearer. Butter from Jeysey cows by 
. A. O. Ingersoll, was splendid. The but- 
ter shown by Mrs. S.C. Moulton, Mrs. S. 
Bean; Mrs. B. Clapp, Mrs. W. B. Pinkham 
was ail of the first quality. Some very large 
potatoes, beets, turnips, cabbages various 
other things in this line not mentioned, were in 
the hall and all contributed to the success of 
our exhibition. E. A. Ciurrorp, Sec’y. 
Lincoln. 
HED. EE — 
For the Maine Farmer. 
North Waldo Agricultural Society. 


List of principal premiums awarded at the 
annual show fair of the North Waldo Ag- 
ricultural Society, held at Unity Village Oct. 
an George Pillsbury, Unity, lst; Ez 

Stallions— ry, Unity, lst; Ez- 
ra Crocker, Dixmont, 2d; Peoples Crosby, 
Unity, 3d. Three year old stallions—Oliver 
Whittier, Unity, lst; Levi Rich, Jackson, 2d. 
Two year old stalli W. Clark, Uni- 
ty, Ist; George Pillsbury, Unity, 2d; George 
Berry, Burnham, 34. Three year old colts— 
Moses Clements, Knox, Ist; Isaac Young, 
Thorndike, 2d; Benjamin R. Hunt, Unity, 3d. 
Two year old colts—Ezra Orocker, Dixmont, 
lst. Mares and colts—Benjamin R. Hunt, 
Unity, lst; Ezra Crocker, Dixmont, 24; CO. A. 
Myrick, Troy, 3d. Matched horses—John M. 
Thom . Unity, lst; Edward White, Thorn- 
dike, a Carriage horses—Edwin Rand, Uni- 
, lst; John M. Thompson, Unity, 2d. 

ught horses—A. 8. Rand, Thorndike, 1st; 
George W. Clark, Unity, 2d. 

Short horn bulls—P. W. Ayer, Freedom, 
lst. Benjamin R. Hunt, Unity, 2d; Nathan 
Rogers, , 3d. Herefords, Mark Shibles, 
Thorndike, ios; A.H. Clark, Unity,2d. Steer 
cohen So Pillsbury, Unity, 1st; Master 
George R. Mosher, Unity, 2d; Berry, 
Burnham, 3d. Bull calves—Benj. K. Hunt, 
Unity, Ist; William F. Natt, Burnham, 2d. 
Heifer calves—OCoffin & White, Thorndike, 
Ist. Stock cows—M. P. Palmer, Thorndike, 


Ist; Nathan , Troy, 2d; P. W. Ayer, 
Freedom, 3d. iry cows—N. W. Vickery, 
Unity. Two year old heifers—A. H. Clark, 
Unity, lst; P. W. Ayer, Freedom, 2d; A. 8 


Thomas 8: ‘ » ist. 
old and u me 3 farm, 1st; 
Mosher, Unity, 2d. 


' st; 
N. A. Cates, Unity, 1st; Crosby ‘Fowler, 
Unity, 2d; E. Towle, Thorndike, 80. Thres 


7 


pread | inches, weight 1015 


. | This list may aid those about 


; | few hardy and choice varieties, rather than one 


year old steers—Cofina & White, Thorndike, | 
st; E. Towle, Thorndike, 2d; Oliver Libby, 
Thorndike, 3d. Two old steers—Oliver 
Whitten, Unity, lst; Edwin Rand, 2d; N. A. 
Cates, 3d. One year old steers—M. P. Palm- 
er, Thorndike, lst; Coffin& White, Thorndike, 
2d; T. S. Keen, Freedom, 3d. Draught oxen 
—Oliver Libby, Unity, lst; Edwin Rand, Uni- 
ty, 23; Edward Davis, Burnham, 3d. Fat 


SPOS, 2 RUG 


Ewe sheep—Juhn M. Thompson, Unity Ist. 
Bucks—D. B. Jubnson, F: » lst; 
W. Clark, Unity, 2d; D. B. Johnson, Free- 
dom, 3d. Buck lambs—John M. Thompson, 
Ist; N. A. Cates, Unity, 2d; John M. Thomp- 
_ 3d. Swine—D. B. Johnson, Freedom, 


st. 
Hens—Wm. Hamilton, Unity, lst; Wm. 
Hamilton, Unity, 2d. Geese—N. A. Cates, 
Unity, lst. Ducks—N. A. Cates, Unity, lst, 
Master Freddie Thompson, Unity, 2d. Tur- 
keys—James Williams, Unity, Ist; N. A. 
- Unity, <<" >» 

utter—Mrs. B. F. Furgerson, Dixmont, 
Ist; Mrs. E. M. Barker, Troy, 2d; Mrs. Charles 
Hatchins, Knox, 3d. Cheese—Vrg. E. Knight, 
prey lst; Mrs. B. Pa tlott, Unity, 2d; Mrs. 
B. F. Fa n, Dixwout, 3d. 

White —Mrs. R. Hawes, Troy, Ist; 
Mrs. F. T. Hussey, 2d; Mrs. E. M. ker, 
- Brown bread—Mrs. E. M. Barker, Troy, 

st. 

Winter ap E. M. Barker, Troy, Ist; 
B. B. Stevens, Unity, 2d; J.S. Ayer, Free- 
dom, 3d. Fall apples—N. Gould, Dixmont, 
Ist; E. M. Barker, Troy, 2d; A. S. Rand, 
Chorndike, 3d. Gra N. Gould, Dixmont, 
lst; Nathan Rogers, Troy, 24. Flowers—Cut 
flowers, Mrs. E. M. Barker, Ist; asters Mrs. 
E. M. Barker, lst; Mrs. N. Gould, 2d. 

Unity. S. H. Moser, Sec’y. 


cows—P. W. 
Crosby, Unity, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
West Penobscot Agricultural Society. 


This Society held its 19th annual Show and 
Fair in Exeter, Sept. 30th, Oct. lst and 2d, 
and was very successful in weather, a 
good exhibition and good attendance. There 
were 107 entries of neat stock, to wit: 17 bulls, 
15 pairs oxen, 11 pairs steers, 64 cows and heif- 
ers. Pure bre2d Short Hornsand high grades 
by A. L. Barton of Dexter, among which was 
a fine yearling bull, ‘*McDonaid,”’ got by Lord 
Mayor of Maine 8528; dam, ‘‘Imogene’’ by 
**Duke of Malakoff;’’ two fine Heretord bulls, 
one two year old by O. D. Grinnell of Exeter, 
the other sixteen wonths by F. D. Jenkins of 
Kenduskeag, ‘‘Napoleon,’’ girth 5 feet 10 
pounds; got by Canadian 
Chief 2441; dam, ‘‘Hebe’’ by **Patriot’”’ 2150; 
grand dam, ‘‘Hebe”’ by ‘‘Carlisle’” 923. Jer- 
seys by G. W. Fall, J. C. Richardson and Geo. 
S. Clark of Garland, and G. P. Huston of 
Corinth. The premiums for grade stock cows 
were awarded to Fiavel Butters, Wm. Grinnel, 
Levi Stearnsand Elisha Coan of Exeter. Grade 
milch cows to E. A. Chandler, Exeter; George 
S. Clark, Garland; Levi Stearns, Exeter; and A. 
L. Barton, Dexter. Oxen 5 years old, Nat 
Eastman, S. A. Davis and Richard Davis Exe- 
ter; fuur year olds to E. P. Burton, Corinna; 
Leonard Skillin and S. D. Jenning, Garland. 
‘town team 8 yoke average girth 7 teet 1 inch, 
to town of Exeter. Draft oxen J. OC. Richard- 
son, Corinth, A. B. Stevens, Exeter, and F. B. 
Trickey Corinth. There were 32 entries of 
sheep and swine all very good. Ten coops of 

ultry, the Light Brahmas and Cochins by 

. D. Shaw of Stetsun were very fine speci- 
mens. Of horses there were 103 entries. 
Awards for stallions 5 years old, ‘‘Gen. Grant’’ 
to Charles Procter, Corinna; ‘*Kenduskeag 
Boy” O. K. Nason, Kenduskeag; ‘*Bonny 
Doon’”’ Charies Frost, Corinna. Four year 
olds, ‘‘Troublesome Knox” to G. A. Bragg, 
Carmel; ‘‘ Bill Baker’’ to E. D. Baker. Levant: 
‘Dexter Boy’’ to C. T. Carlton, Dexter. Three 
year olds, ‘* Black Wing” to Wm. Smith, Ex- 
eter; **Diri Prince’? to Stephen Lincoln, 
Corinna. ‘Two year olds, ‘‘Prince’’ Winslow 
Powers, Stetson. Breeding mares and foals, 
Harrison Savage, Corinth; E. D. Baker, Le- 
vant and Joel Jennings Charleston. Gelding 
and mares 4 year olds, 8S. D. Jenning, Garland; 
I. D. Chamberlain and A. Palmer, Exeter. 
fhree year olds, A. Dorr, Wm. Harmon, Cor- 
inna and Levi Stearns Excter. Carriage horsees, 
Asa Shaw, Levant; Loren Moore and Otis W. 
Rollins, Dexter. Matched driving horses, S. 
D. Jenning. Work horses, A. J. Flanders, 
Garland; S. 8. Coan, Exeter; N. B. Trickey, 
Corinth. 

Bottled cider 20 years old, wines, preserves, 
jellies, & , were on exhibition and made a very 
respectable show on the table, and the fruit al- 
though the crop is almost a failure, was repre- 
sented by 26 entries, many of which contained 
over 20 varieties. Russel Murdock of Gar- 
land, E. C. Tibbets of Exeter and Mrs. Lucy 
Atkinsof Ooriuna made the best display, while 
Mrs. E. Carter of Levant, J. Jenkins and 
ae tee Eddy of Corinth, Wm. Grinnell, J. 

. Southers and W. Chapman of Exeter, J. 
P. Sinclair and Crosby Clements of Kendus- 
keag, (tHe last in cxanbession) contributed lib- 
erally of chvice specimens. Of butter and 
cheese there were 19 entries. June butter to 
Mrs. Noah Barker, Corinth; Mrs. Steven Stew- 
ard, Newport; Mrs. S. B. Brocks, Corinna. 
Fall batter, Mrs. S. Davis, Mrs. E. E. Brown, 
Exeter; Mrs. A. J. Wiggin, Stetson, and Mrs. 
S. B. Brocks, Corinna. Cheese dairy to 
Mrs. S. A. Davis, Exeter; Mrs. S. Steward, 
Newport; Mrs. Joel Jennings, Charleston. 
Four cheese were on exhibition by the Kendus- 
keag Cheese Factory. This factory has been 
built the present season and put in operation 
July 30th, worked 60 days, made 419 cheese, 
averaging in weight about 40 pounds each. 

The department of agricultaral implements 
was very small, consisting only of 9 entries. 
The display of farm crops was very large, but 
as no report has come to hand I am unable to 
give a full accout at this time. 

The display of needle work, household man- 
afactures and fancy articles was a very large and 
interesting department of the exhibition. 

A very interesting address was delivered be- 
fore the Society on the second day by Rev. Dr. 
B. F. Tefft, which will be printed with the do- 
ings of the Society at the clase of or: 


_———-> - oe 
For the Maine Farmer, 
What Apples shall we Grow? 


When at the Show and Fair of the State 
Pomological Society at Bangor, Sept. 15-18, 
and noting the number of varieties of apples, 
pears, grapes and other fruits, it seemed a good 
time to ask the veteran fruit growers from dif- 
ferent localities to give from their experience a 
small list of the dest varieties as proved by 
them. We did so, and give the bames of the 
varieties below, not only of apples, but of oth- 
er hardy fruits. We first questioned Mr. S. 
C. Harlow of Bangor, who recommended : For 
fall—Beaaty of Kent, Gravenstein, William’s 
Favorite, Red Astrachan and Alexander. For 
winter—Golden Ball, Northern Spy, Pound 
Sweet. Baldwin and Yellow Bellflower. For 
Jage winter and spring—Northern Spy, Yellow 
Bellower, Blue Pearmain and Danvers Winter 
Sweet. Pears for fall—Flemish Beauty, Bart- 
lett, Beurre de Amaulis, White Dvyenne. 
Grapes—Deleware. Plums—Washington, Me- 
Laughlin, Green Gage, Columbia and Imperial 
Gage. Ceubagiled- Wrenbesndant ant Soulard. 

oseph Taylor, Be le, would recommend 
for apples—Williams Favorite, Summer 
Pippin, Sweet Greening, Judy and Fianders. 
For winter ap “Hubba ton Nonsuch, 
Northern Spy, win, Rome and Nodhead. 
For spring—Northern Spy. Pears for fall— 
Goodale, Flemish Beauty and Shelden. For 
winter—Glout Morceurand Lawrence, Grapes 
—Concord and Dracut Amber. 

H. J. A. Simmons, Nobleboro’, recommends 
for sea shore culture for fall—Red Astrachan, 
Bell's Early, Gravenstein, Porter. For winter 
—Hurlburt, Baldwin, Canada Red, R. I. 
Greening, Yellow Bellflower, Tallman Sweet- 
ing, Dachess of Oldenburg. 

Here from three widely distant sources we 
have a choice list of a few varieties, that have 
been proved adapted to those localities. Some 
varieties it will be seen are recommended in all, 
and hence are suited to general cultivation. 
Out trees 
to make selections, and may prove of value to 
such. It is desirable to have an orchard of a 





For the Maine “«rmer. 
Thoughts on Occupation---No. 3. 


Thus far we have been ing the men 
we do and do not want in occupation. Now 
we are intending to say a few words in regard 
to the proportions of the different occupations 
necessary, in order that we may have a full 
supply of the necessaries ot life, and thus 
conclude our remarks on this subject. 

We must go on the principle that ‘‘too mach 
of a thing is good for nothing,” in order that 
we may get at the right proportion of each oc- 
cupation. The running of a nation is, or 
should be, like the running of machinery; ‘its 
motion steady, and the different branches ot 
its motive power so proportioned, so fitted and 
so lubricated that it may run without over ear- 
ing on the different points, and each organ of 
its notion with the same force, and without 
f. iction. 

And now, brother American does our nation 
run like this? Is every trade, art &nd profes- 
sion, in fact, is occupation in the United 
States rightly proportioned? Is there not too 
much of something somewhere? Yo we not 
have teo many doctors, lawyers, &c.; too many 

i companies, and too many speculators 
in everything? Would it not be oetter had we 
more cultivation of the soil, and less specula- 
tion? I contend that it would. And I believe 
that a great deal of trouble is caused by not 
having occupation in its different furms, right- 
i, proportioned; trouble in numerous ways. 

here probably would not be so many pvor 
people were this the case, nor would pA be 
so many rich ones. But instead of this, mon- 
ey would not be so hard, but more evenly di- 
vided, and some thrown inw the hands of those 
who see but little of it now. And that each 
employment may be in the right proportion, it 
is my Opinion that agrivulture should form the 
basis, or in other words, the hub of the wheel; 
while the spokes shouid be the other employ- 
ments, and the rim or felloe the restraint, which 
should be laid upon them to keep them in the 
right place and in the required proportions. 

It is very evident that we are dependent, in 
@ great measure, upon agriculture tor our sub- 
sistence; consequently, it we would live main- 
ly upon our own resources, we must do ail in 
our*power towards the promotion of this une 
great source of maintenance. It is true we 
cannot get along without the aid of other oc- 
cupations, but in my judgment, other occupa- 
tions could not get alu. g withouta vast amount 
of aid fromagriculture. Agriculture may rule 
the nation if it only says the word. 

Zeno. 


—_—— 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Agricultural Intelligence. 
Penobscot Poultry Society. 

The Third Annual Exhibition of the Penob- 
scot Poultry Society will be held at City Hall, 
Bangor, December 16th, 17th and 18th. 

The following liberal premiums have been 
offered by vote of the Society : 

MisceLLangous. For the largest and best 
show of Fowls of all kinds, owned by one per- 
son, $5; for best show of Doves, not less than 
five varieties, $3. 

Lanp Fow1s. Trio of Light Brahmas, $3, 
2, 1; the same for Dark Brahmas; trio of 
White Dorkings, $3, 2,1; the same for Gray 
Dorkings; trio of Buff Cochins, $3, 2, 1; trio 
of Partridge Cochins, $3, 2,1; trio of Black 
Cochins, $3, 2, 1; trio vt Plymouth Rock, $3, 
2, 1; trio of Dominique, $3, 2, 2; trio of 
Black Spanish, $3, 2, 1; the same ior White 
Spanish; trio of \ bite Leghorns, $3, 2, 1; 
the same for Colored Leghorns; trio of Black 
Polands, $3, 2, 1; the same for the Golden, 
the Silver and the Sultans; trivof Black Ham- 
o~ # $3, 2, 1; the same for the Golden Span- 

led, the Silver Spangled, including the Bolton 

reys; trio of Biackand Brown Breasted Game, 
$3, 2, 1; the same for Gray Game, or other 
approved Game stock; pair or trio of Black 
Bantams, $3, 2, 1; the same for Seabright, 
Golden and Silver; pair or trio of Crevecceurs, 
$3, 2, 1; the same for Houdansand La-Fieche; 
9 9 aged Oddities, mixed or natives, &c., 

Warer Fowts. Pair ot half wild Geese, 

. 2; pair of Aylesbury Ducks, $3, 2; the 
same premium will be given on the Rouen, or 
other valuable variety; gt of Swans, $3, 2; 
pair of Bremen Geese, $3, 2; the same premi- 
um for the China, or any other valuable variety. 

Turkeys. Pair of Bronze Turkeys, vid, $3, 
2; pair young Turkeys, $3, 2; the same tor 
the Wild and Domestic ‘lurkey; pair of Pea 
Fowls, $3, 2; pair of Guinea Fowls, $3, 2. 

Fancy anp Sincine Birps. For the best 
Canary, Java Sparrow, Linnet, Mocking-bird, 
other ter Birds, Fancy Birds, each $1. 

Discretionary Awarps. A gratuity will 
be awarded for the best exhibition of Rabbits, 
Guinea Pigs, or other pet animals. Also tor 
valuable novelties connected with Birds or oth- 
er Fowls. 

Orvicers or THE Socrery. President, Al- 
bert Noyes, Bangor; Vice Presidents, 0. LH. 
Ingalls, Bangor; Allen Carter, Hampden; Sec- 
retary, John H. Hayes, Bangor; [reasurer, 
William G. Duren, Bangor; Trustees, George 
D. Stockwell, Eddington; J. E Shaw, West 
Hamden; Fred Sawyer, West Hamden; Orin 
Favor, Brewer; D. M. Dunham, Bangor. 

Bangor. J.u.H 


Great Yield of Potatoes. 

Mr. Charles E. Powers of this place, plowed 
ups piece of sward ground last spring and 
it to potatoes. And as the farmers are 

pra agg ha the poor potato crop in this vi- 
cinity, Mr. Powers thought he would measure 
& part to see how they were yielding. He 
measured a piece twelve rods square, from 
which he dug three hundred and twenty bush- 


els of saleable potatoes. I weighed sume spec- 
mens which weighed two pounds and one halt 
each. B. L. F. 


The Warren Hoe. 

After using the Warren hoe during the 
growing season, | am prepared to say that in 
my iolmnent it is much superior to the com- 
mon hoe tor most purposes for which a hoe is 
used. Several of the students of the College 
who have made use of it, concur with me in 
this opinion. The ease and thoroughness with 
which the soil can be pulverized with it, is its 
strong point of recommendation. One of the 
students estimated that he could do one-halt 
more work with it ina day than with the or- 
dinary hoe. If it proves as satisfactory in the 
hands of farmers as it has to myself, in a lim- 
ited use of it, they will not be dis to do 
without it. M. C. ‘ALD. 

Maine State College. 

Mowieg Machines. 

Will give the address through the 
ummm’ of rn echsants ot the Vermont 
Star Mowing Machine. Of necessity in all 
machinery of this class much power is lost by 
friction in changing circular motion to recipro- 
cating; but, as | suppose some machines waste 
more than others do, I would like to learn 
which one is best in this respect and at the 
same time good in its other points. 

A. A. Spracus. 

Charlotte, Oct. 13th, 1873. 





Names Claimed, 

Please allow me through your columns to 
claim the following names : 

Evx, tor my bay mare, by Penobscot Chief. 

Mrs. Woopuut, for my Gray Flea Bitten 
Messenger mare, by Homan’s horse. 

Fiona Perry, for my Chestnut Morgan 
mare. 

Cruiser, for my bay colt two years old, 
Gideon; dam, Flows Pony. *y 

Henry Warp, for my bay colt one year old, 
by Silver Eye; dam, Eve. . 

Rosert Burns, for my bay colt four months 
old, by Gideon; dam, Eve. 

Doxarss, for my brown five months 
old, by Dirigo; dam, Mrs. Woodhull. 

Alton, Oct. 18th. Cairn Srepson. 





embracing the whole of varieties, 
and hence only a few trees of each. 
- Brooks, J. W. Lane. 





“Woman's Department. 


For the Woman’s Department. 
FRANKIE. 
‘She goes about the house singing like a bird.”— 
Extract from a letter, 


Far in Aroostook’s woody lands, 
Near a five-vcre cleariny, stands 
A new log-house, 


Within, two rooms the sight doth greet, 
And then the sound of patiering feet 
Falls on the ear. 


A little child with hand stretched out, 
Te her way, thus goes 
Through ali the day. 


You fr upon her, wonder why 
God her sightless, then you sigh 
With sympathy. 


When suddenly upon the ear, 
Bursts forth a voice so sweet and clear, 
Surprising you. 


*So tull and bird like sings each nvte— 
Just as her mother to me wroie— 
Then dies av ay. 


Dear Frankie, little four-year old, 
Leit in the world oft sad and cold, 
Dear child. 


How can we say that she’s | ereit 


Ofevery joy? That none is left 
‘0 ber? 


When God has given this gift to bless 
And aid ber in her helplessness, 
Win love from all. 








Yes, He who notes the sparrow’s tall 
Will heed this helpless vaby’s call, 
For love and care. 
Stetson, L. L, d. 
A 2 we 


For the Woman’s Department, 
House Plants in Winter. 


Winter, cold winter, is now making rapid strides 
toward us. Soon will all our beautiful flowers 
wither and perish beneath the t uch of his icy fia- 
gers, making our gardens which have been so 
beautilul, desolate and forlorn. Already we see 
and feel some of his advance guards, in the chillirg 
frosts and cold Autumn rains, and a!though some 
of our most brilliant garden flowers, such as Petu- 
nias, Phlox Drummondii, Stocks, Pansies, stiil 
seem to strive and battle with frost and cold, and 
still hoid up their bright-faces to the morning sun; 
yet we all know that it will not be a long time e’er 
they too will have to bow their beautiful heads be- 
neath the cold snow. Is itto be wondered at then, 
that an) body, with a particle of love for flowers im 
their hearts, should try, and that earnestiy, 


“To stay 
A remnant of the beauty passed aw: y?” 

in these times any lover of flowers can have a 
few to bud and bloom, and brighten their homes, 
with but very little labor or expense. And how 
much they will brichten up @ room in winter; and 
how much pleasure they can bestow none can con- 
ceive except those who have tried «. A great 
many jovers of tlowers will say, “I should like 
very much to have a few in winter, but it is 8» ex- 
pensive, and thea I hardly know how I could spare 
‘ume to take care of them;’’ and this, too, by la- 
dies whom [ have seen wasting, as I call it, twice 
the amount of time required each day to take care 
of adezen or two pots ot planis, (which, by the 
Way, 1S a8 Many as any ove would wish to have) in 
comuecnat:ng on the faults or foibles of their neigh- 
bors, Or perhaps in reading some story paper, or 
novel, that was no bencfit tu themselves or any- 
cody else; while on the contrary a few flowers in 
the house in wiuter would have been « venefit to 
the whole household. I do not set myself up asa 
m. utor to o:her people, but I do think the excuse 
of “‘no time’’ isa lame one. And then about ex- 
pense; it seems to me to be & mere nothing when 
cumpared with the pleasure derived from them. If 
not able to have expensive plants, there are many 
tuat are beautiful for house culture that are very 
cheap. 

How graceful and pretty a pot or box of Dicen- 
tra Spectabvilis, or Bleeding-heart, with its droop- 
ing racemes of pink and white heart-shaped flow- 
ers, that ure very common among the people, 
but sre just beginning to be used for a house-piant. 
Some of tue single and double Pevunias are pretty 
and cheap. Salvia Splendens is also a good plant; 
Bromptoc or winter Stocks are beautiful in winter; 
two or three geraniums would not be very «xpens- 
ive. Pyreinrum or double Feverfew crows well in 
the house; Verbeuas in variety are beautiful; Rho- 
danthe Manyiesi an Everiasiiny, is very delicate 
and pretty; a pot of Mesembryanthemum Crystal- 
linum, or Ice plant, placed upon a bracket in the 
corner, Or vn the side of the window, bas a pretty 
effect; ard Mignonette fills in well with other 
plants. For vines or climbers, Madeira vine, Eag- 
lish and G rman Ivy’s, Mauraudya, Wandering 
Jew, and even the Morning Glory, make pretty 
house climbers. All the above being pretty and 
cheap, and near}y all the plants 1 have enumerated 
are found ia our gardens in the fall, and are sold 
very cheap, and in maby instances given away, 
because pe.ple dislike to see them trogen in the 
ground; and even if they have to be bought, a 
dullar or two would buy the whole, and I think if 
more would try this plan, they wou!d willingly ad- 
mit that their money had not been spent unprofit- 
ably. 

Saving Aster Seed. 


A lady writer in the Farnuer wished to know how 
to save aster seeds. I have been so very busy that 
I have had no time to answer before. Asters have 
been brought to the point of perfection by the Ger- 
mans. When we get them, we plant them, and by 
extra care, and by sowing and then trasplavting, 
we may keep them at that point, perhaps uncil the 
third year; not longer. They wiii then commence 
to eteriorate, and go back to their original state, 
in which they are nut over beauuful. After any- 
thing has attained perfection, it can go no further 
on that line, and as nothing stands still for a mo- 
ment even, of course it has got to decline. I 
change my seevs of nearly every variety, every 
second year, and by that means | keep them good 
allthe time. And I have heard a number . emark 
that Asters, were prettier the second year they 
were grown here, than the first; and so of Pansies, 
and several other sorts; but not after that. But 
Asters, Pansies, Stocks, Balsams, and some other 
sorts should be sown, and then transplanted and 
allowed not to remain where sown, if they are, they 
will not blossom as weil, neither will the plant 
grown as weil. A. B. 

Monroe. 

ee tie 
For the Woman’s Department. 
Imaginary Troubles. 


Can you make room for one more, in our Depart- 
ment? I awaitthe coming of dearo!d Farmer each 
week, impatiently, apd the Woman’s Department 
claims my first attention; and [ have never failed 
to fiod s° mething in it to instruct or amase, When 
I took up my pen just now, I was ¢hinking how 
much imaginary trouble there is in the world; and 
thought perbaps it might not be impossible for me 
to siy something to benefit some of those people 
whose lines seem to have fallen in very pleasant 
places, yet who seldom or never appear happy, or 
even cheerful. Doubtless you have all seen some 
of them, possibly some one in your own household, 
whom one would naturally suppose to be sur- 
rounded by every comfort, but who nevertheless 
are forever fretfully complaining of the thousand 
and one trifling anoyances that go to fill up the 
daily routine of life. Nothing seems to go right; 
the weatter never suits them; when they want it 
to rain it always shines, and if they happen to 
make up their minds to go on any pleasure trip it 
is sure to rain, and “‘they knew it would be just so 
if they wanted to go anywhere;’’ and so for the re- 
mainder of that day, at least, they about the 
bouse scolding and fretting, and no doubt imagin- 
ing themselves the most unhappy of mortals. How 
much better it would be for them, and for all 
around them, if they would but strive to guard 
against all such petty triale, by cultivating that 
spirit of sweet content that is truiy @ blessing to 
its happy possessor. 

A friend once told me of an acquaintance of hers 
who, she said, was possessed of a pleasent home, 
loving husband and kind friends, and apparently 
everything to make her happy, but who seldom ap- 
peared so. Happening to call on her one fine 
morning, she found ber with a cloud of wore than 
usual gloom on her face. ‘*Why, what is the mat- 
ter, Aunt Patty,’ she asked; “‘what makes you 
look so down-hearted?’’ ‘*Downhearted.’’ ex- 
c'aimed the grief-stricken one, im the most heart- 
rending tones, ‘*I should think I had reason, My 
old cow has broke into tiie ben-yard and stepped 
into a whole nest of eggs and stove ’em all to piec- 
es!’ My friend, like mankind in general, had no 
sympathy for such sorrow, and so took a burried 
leave. Now please don’t laugh at the poor cld lady, 
but when you feel the ‘blues’’ coming on, think 
of the story and laugh at that, and see if you can- 
not contrive to drive them away. I know there 
must be some blue days, but let us try and make 
= — exception, and not the rule. 

‘armel, 





2 
For the Woman’s Department, 
Bits of Experience. 


One cup of sour cream, one of molasses, 24 cups 
flour, teaspoonful of ginger, a little salt and about 
double the quantity of saleratus required for cream, 
will make very nice ginger cake. 

One teacup of molasses, one teaspoonful 
two of saleratus, and sufficient flour to ea 
make very palatable snaps. 
Sharp, quick strokes will bring butter quicker 
than moderate motion, as it is more effectual in 
breaking the butter giobules. 


To ascertain if beans are sufficiently par-boiled 
hold a spoonful in ooo! air, if the skine break read- 


ily they are fit for the oven. 

The above hints may not meet your spprobs- 
tion, 0s they are very & place, but as com- 
mon experienoes are overlooked, to our detriment, 
sometimes, I enclose them. a 


The ust such hints and suggestions as we 
A. sceaine and founded on experience, 





Stock Journal, deals with a subject of mach in- 
terest to stock breeders and exhibitors, inas- 
much as some points to which it refers has in- 
fluenced the award of more than one impor- 
tant premium the present autumn: 

In our last an item was published in regard 
to a suit in Connecticut to recover damages for 
unsoundness of a mare that turned out 
to be a “‘cribber.”’ The plaintiff hada verdict, 
though it wax said the courts had iously 
held that cribbing was a habit, not un- 
soundness. The courts, that is, the judges, 
0 not determine what diseases or defects con- 
stitute unsoundness; the q 1estion being a mix- 
ed question of law and fact, must be submitted 
to the jury upon the testimony of veterinary 
surgeons under the instractions of the court, 
to determine whether the alleged ailment con- 
stitutes unsoundness. 

It is the duty of the judge to give the jur 
the legal definition of unsoundness, which 
substantially as follows: 

The horse is sound in which there is no dis- 
ease, and no alteration of structure that im- 
om or is likely to impair, his natural use- 
uluess. The horse is unsound that labors un- 
der disease, or has some alteration of structure 
tbat does interfere, or is likely to interfere, 
with his — “y" ae. cele 

This may be en upon by explaining to 
the jury what is oat = the corms ‘“dis- 
ease,’ ‘alteration of structure,’ “impairing 
or interfering with natural usefulness,” etc.; 
bat whether curbs, splints, or cribbing fall 
within this legal definition, the judge will leave 
the jury to determine, after hearing the testi- 
mony of witnesses who are qualified to describe 
their effects. It is not necessary that disorder 
should be permanent or incurable. A war- 
ranty of soundness is broken if the animal, at 
the time of sale, has any infirmity upon him 
which renders him less fit for present service. 

Crib-biting, though it be a habit, and not 
strictly speaking @ disease, does, in nine cases 
out of tea, so interfere with proper digestion, 
that the horse caanot be said to be ina 
fectly healthy condition, and should the 
be regarded as unsound. 

Une of the best of the imported thorough- 
bred horses of our day isa cribber, but the 
habit does not appear to affect his condition in 
any degree. Some years an objection was 
made to the exhibition of this horse at a State 
fair, on the ground of unsoundness; but the 
members of the board of managers, after con- 
sulting several veterinary surgeons, overruled 
the ofjection, and, we think, properly, the 
horse being exhibited asa breeding animal, and 
the testimony all coe OS the infirmity 
was rot of a character to be transmitted to the 
progeny. And this suggests an obvious dis- 
ticction that should be made between the 
soundness we require in breeding animals ex- 
hibited at the fairs, and that which the law re- 
quires in the case of ordinary sales. 

Most of these associations have rules which 
exclude unsound «nimals from competition; but 
then these rules have not been held to apply 
to those shown in the breeding , unless 
the disease or defect were of a character that 
would probably be transmitted to the progeny. 
Thus, a stailion who had lost an eye by vio- 
lence would not be disqualifiei, while specific 
ophthalmia (moon blindness) would rule him 
out. But when a gelding is shown as a road- 
ster, or under the saddle, or in the general pur- 
pose class, any unsoundness which interfered 
materially with his usefulness would prevent 
the award of a premium. And the same rale 
would hold where mares were shown as above, 
or as matched mares, ect. 

Wearraaty. 

The word ‘‘warranted,”’ used in the sale, 
extends only to soundness, and ‘warranted 
sound’ goes no further. It is a common prac- 
tice with horse dealers to use the terms ‘*war- 
ranted all sound and right.’’ What these 
terms would cover in law we are not prepared 
to say. But to avoid controversy oat alee 
derstanding it is best to use forms more defi- 
nite and comprehensive—say the following: 

RECEIVED of A. B. two hundred dollars rn 
mare “Kate,” warranted only six years old, . 
tree from vive, and quiet to ride and drive, 

Sept., 1873, s 
The warranty, to be valid, must, of course, be 
given at the time of the sale, and constitute 
part of the transaction. A warranty after the 
sale is void, for it is given without a legal con- 
sideration. 

A. 


Hints about November Work. 


Fatt Prowinc. We should, at this compar- 
atively leisure season, strive to do all the next 
spring’s work possible. Plough the green- 
sward now, and let it be rotting. It will work 
all the easier next sammer. Harrow and level 
the furrows, so that manure may be drawn on 
at any time in winter, if desired. Alli stubble 
land will be more free from weeds, and every 
way in better condition, if ploughed now, than 
if left till spring, except on steep hillsides. 
Witchgrass roots if brought to the surface and 
exposed to the frosts, will be destroyed. 

Loox over tHE Buitpines, to see if an 

boards or shingles are loose. Fill cracks arou 
the chimneys with mortar, or @ mixture 
of tar and loam boiled together till it is quite 
thick; but do not let it boil over on to the 
stove or get on fire. We have used such a 
mixture to stop leaks on roofs with much satis- 
faction. Pull out the old hats from the win- 
dows and fill their places with glass well put- 
tied in. November is a very good month in 
which to paint buildings that need it. It is 
cool now, the paint dries well, and makes a 
good coat, and the flies that bother so much in 
warm weather do not trouble us. 
Dy Assorsents. The stables should be 
supplied with enough dry loam, muck or sand, 
to last through the winter. The liquid part 
of stable manure is worth as much as the solid, 
or more, if it can only be saved. Dry soil un- 
der cover seems the most practicable mode of 
retaining it. If quite dry, it can be used all 
winter. It is not soil, but water in the soil 
that freezes. Dry earth will not freeze.—N. E. 
Farmer. 


The ion of cream to milk yielded 
cows fae vases breeds used in “he fain 
was ascertained by experiment, in England, 
some time since, to be as follows: Brittany 
cows, 16 27 to 22 00 per cent. of cream; Jer- 
seys, 18.65 to 20.00 per cent.; cross of Jersey 
and Short-horn, 17.95 to 19.05 cent. ; 
Short-born or Durham, 15.32 to 13.56 per 
cent.; Devon, 14.86 to 17.00 per cent.; and 
Ayrshire, 13.47 to 14.84 per cent. The vari- 
ations de on the feed, which for the 
lowest yield was grass or hay only, and for the 
highest was the most abundant food of the 
richest character that could be procured. As 
a general thing, however, cream is yielded in 
larger om am in our dairies than in those 
of England. We have been assured by Mr. 
Crozier, of Northport, L. I., that he has taken 
one quart of cream from three quarts of milk 
from one of his Jersey cows.—Ayriculturist. 





the editor, says:— 


much, empty s' 
them dry as we 


lar is the best place, others find rooms above 
and as good. Be sure that there is room 
Eeoworh tb bottom of combs and the boney- 


board. _ Near the last of November, 
or house, leave them in per- 





ber, and much more if left out of doors. If 
bees have not that amount, feed them 
anti] they have—they do much better if fed 
while they can fly freely. 


e 
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Evrscr or Sa.t on a, Prof. Kedzie 

ich Agrioulta , Telates 
Oe ee thas isndveutt under 8 
healthy growing tree, en circulation 
and upon the ves in the form of a 
white deposit, causing the death of 
the tree, 








and we hope you Will eyud others.—Ep.] 
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